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Objects 

Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 
management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried out as a 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National iation of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schools 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation ool officers ma aaa experience. The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus admitting o so much of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be cial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified - 
ing every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 
or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon becoming 
members of the Association. : 

Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Article III. 

SecTIoN 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members), 
Class B (Members), Clase C (Associate Members). _ ; 

Section 2.—Class A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organisations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or may be interested in the education of theiremployes. They shall be entitled, through their 

ited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 


ce. 
SEcTION 3.—Class B members shall be officers, man or instructors of school’ conducted 
by —— that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and attend all 
gen meetings of the Association. 
SxcrTIon 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or Class 
B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 
From the Constitution—Aritide VII. 

SxcTion 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. 

Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10.00. 

SrctTion 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A members joining between January rst and April rst, shall pay first "s dues of 
$100.00; those joining A 1st and July 1st, shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
those joining between July rst and October 1st, shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 
‘coining between October 1st and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
or mubeequent years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months 
shall be by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons 1 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 
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LABOR—THE NATION’S FIRST AFTER-WAR 
PROBLEM 


The leading article in the June issue of The Americas, pub- 
lished by The National City Bank of New York, relates to the 
labor problem as it affects the leading industrial nations, with 
special reference to conditions in England and the United States. 
The writer speaks of the labor supply as this nation’s first after- 
war problem. He frankly admits that every nation’s industries 
and commerce are facing other problems that are also compli- 
cated by uncertainties; but these problems, great as they are, 
may be solved by laws of definite, scientific adjustment. 

The writer points out that the labor question of the future 
“is going to be the biggest problem, outweighing all others in 
gravity. It may determine the future importance of nations. 
It will continue full of uncertainties that can be provided for 
only by the wisest handling of the known elements in the equa- 
tion as quickly as they appear. The world has now come to see 
very clearly that after the wealth surpluses available when the 
war began are used up, or destroyed, or nullified in value for 
other good reasons, the hope of the future for every nation rests 
upon clean ability to produce. There will be no source of power 
in nearby coming years that will equal that arising out of efficient 
production of materials and manufactures. The necessity of 
having a sufficient supply of labor, whatever any nation’s re- 
sources of raw materials or of brains competent to organize and 


to manage, is obvious.” 

After pointing out that there exists a difference of opinion 
as to the supply of labor in this country at the close of the war, 
the writer states that, from the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tiry, upward of fifty millions of Europeans have left Europe, 
chiefly for America. Statistics show that over 35,000,000 have 
come to the United States since —_ and over 17,000,000 within 
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the time of our greatest development of transportation and 
manufacturing, or since 1880. 

“Out of this stream of human material our industries 
obtained great supplies of cheap labor with which to organize 
at low cost certain large activities in our highly systematized 
production in which thousands of individually unskilled were 
made to do collective work of high productivity, under manage- 
ment, in conjunction with machinery.” Until recently it was 
generally thought that all of this stream of raw immigrants 
would become Americans. But within two decades there has 
developed the new international phenomenon of temporary 
migration of labor on an enormous scale. The laboring classes 
have migrated according to industrial demand for labor during 
this period, and only a small per cent. of the millions of emi- 
grants have been permanently assimilated by any one nation’s 
industries. 

Reducing this new condition to figures, it shows that in the 
five years ending with 1913, forty-two per cent. of the immi- 
grants who came to this country returned home. From July 1, 
1910, to March 31, 1917, 1,716,919 American citizens left the 
country and 1,581,558 came home—an apparent loss of 135,361 
citizens. Aliens and citizens together, 12,298,146 persons came 
and went, with the resultant net increase of 2,832,044 in our 
population from this movement. But of even greater import- 
ance as affecting the unskilled labor problem of this country are 
the immigration figures of the past eight years. While there 
was an increase in those classed as “farm laborers,” there was 
an actual decrease of 401,706 of those classed under the head- 
ing of “general labor,” and for skilled laborers, such as iron or 
steel workers, machinists, metal workers, miners, textile workers, 
these data show a heavy loss; in mechanics a slight gain; in 
metal workers a loss; in textile workers a loss, and in miners a 
loss of over fifty per cent. During the last nine months there 
has been a loss of over two thousand mechanics. The record 
kept by the government does not permit determination as to just 
where these skilled workers went, but it does show that more 
skilled laborers are leaving the United States than are coming. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States recently 
conducted an extensive inquiry about the reported intention of 
alien and recently naturalized European workers now in the 
United States as to whether they would return to their home 
countries as soon as the war is over. The Chamber’s report on 
this inquiry states the belief that a large temporary exodus of 
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European workers will bring a big problem for our manufac- 
turers right when the war ends. On the other hand, there are 
students of the situation, of equal authority, who look for a 
larger German migration when the breakdown of Germany 
comes. 

The writer of the article from which we have quoted gives 
as his opinion the absolute necessity of more intensive training 
of the workers of this country, as through their increased pro- 
duction, because of training, the problem in part may be solved. 
Commenting on conditions as, his investigation revealed them, 
he says: 


“It is the expressed belief of some of our shrewdest busi- 
ness leaders that the necessities of this war will result in an 
entirely new relationship between what is generally called ‘capi- 
tal’ and what is generally called ‘labor,’ both in this country and 
in England. If ideas that are taking definite form in the plans 
of men of weight and action materialize, the skilled workers of 
organized industries will in the near future have a larger share 
in the profits of the industries, a voice in the management, and 
a definite, personal responsibility for the success of organized 
enterprise in which they are a part. This appears to be the 
only workable outcome of the immediate situation in certain 
quarters to avoid a disastrous clash and disorganization of 
world-wide industry right after the war. If it proves success- 
ful, it should bring about efficiencies so effective as to make what 
supply of labor there is go much further and give the skilled 
labor its own reward of larger share in products.” 

Commenting on the situation in England, he says: 


“But if the military war should end today, England’s indus- 
tries would be disrupted at once by the outbreak of a nation-wide 
labor war. It is the problem before England’s business leaders 
how to avert either certain trouble with labor, or continue gov- 
ernment control of the labor relations of industry for some time 
when the war ends. One of England’s leading economists has 
declared, in a book just published, that absolutely no definite 
provision has been made for carrying out the promises that have 
been made to English labor, and that they cannot be carried out 
except by some definite, comprehensive arrangement that must 
be made at once to prepare for peace. The authoritative publi- 
cations agree with him in their discussion of the recent ‘engi- 
neers’ strike.’ The strike has a big significance. It means that 
English organized labor is too individualistic to be controlled by 
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its union leaders. It means that English labor is beginning to 
be skeptical of the situation after the war.” 

It is the inevitable conclusion of every economist who 
studies the labor problem that the nation whose laborers are 
most efficient and whose industrial system insures the largest 
degree of reward to the workers, as their merit deserves, will 
be the nation which will lead in the development and adminis- 
tration of the world’s commerce, not only directly after the war, 
but for a long period. 





RESPECT FOR OUR ENLARGED EDUCATIONAL 
PLANS 


A writer in the Boston Post predicts that, were it not for 
the war, Germany, England, France and other leading nations 
would be sending government commissions to visit the new 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to study the educational 
progress which this institution typifies. The United States now 
has not only the most expensive, but in all respects the best 
technical school in the world. The cost up to the present is in 
excess of eight millions of dollars, but the school is not complete, 
and probably will not be completed, at least during the lifetime 
of the present generation, although present plans will be per- 
fected. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that English edu- 
cators, who are concerned with a reorganization of the school 
system of that country, now refer to the superior schools of the 
United States and Germany. For quite some period there was 
general recognition of the superiority of the German training 
system, then faults became apparent, the system was declared 
autocratic, and, because of this fact, unsuited to a modern nation. 
About this time the educational system of the United States 
began to: change, and while the changes have not yet been com- 
pleted, there is understanding of what is necessary to make the 
training system of our country superior to any other, and much 
progress has been made. 

English authorities are concerned lest their country lose its 
industrial supremacy. The dear souls are not aware that the 
loss has already occurred. The United States is the leading 
industrial nation of the world, and there is not a chance that any 
other nation will take from us this position. Not only is the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology the greatest institution of 
its kind—a forerunner of what our broadened educational sys- 
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tem is to be—but there has been created a “state of mind” in, 
the United States which gives recognition to the principle that 
every youth of this country must be fully trained for his life’s 
work. This recognition has already resulted in the passage of 
the new Federal educational law, known as the Smith-Hughes 
act. The provisions of this act have been adopted by practically 
all of the states, and the adoption will be unanimous. Continua- 
tion schools, corporation schools, night schools, schools for the 
mountaineers, agricultural schools and schools for the negroes 
are evidences of the. awakening. 

The United States has always had the initiative, but we 
have not sufficiently trained our workers. Now we know that 
training means conducting our industries scientifically, as op- 
posed to the old haphazard method with untrained workers, and 
efficiency will come from making our educational system large 
enough and broad enough to include every citizen. 





MEASURING THE INDIVIDUAL’S MENTAL CAPACITY 


Effort to measure human intelligence is not a new develop- 
ment. The first system designed to accomplish this result which 
gained a following, and in some measure at least was found 
acceptable, is known as the Binet system. For some years this 
system was accorded a greater recognition than any other and 
was quite generally accepted in courts, especially with reference 
to criminal records. Strangely enough, no especial effort was 
made to use the system other than such applications as could be 
made in determining the degree of criminal instinct in human 
beings. 

Recently, however, other systems designed to accomplish 
the same or similar results have come into existence, and now 
there is general recognition of the fact that many of the mental 
capacities of man may be measured as thoroughly and as cor- 
rectly as his physical capacities. 

The value of such knowledge .when reduced to definite 
workable form cannot be estimated. The application of such 
knowledge to children in their educational training would alone 
be of inestimable value. The average youth in industry has 
little actual information with which to determine his relative 
worth or the wage which he should receive. 

An attempt to find a basis by which exact mental ability 
may be determined immediately opens up the entire question of 
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the use to which such knowledge may be put. Efforts to arrive 
at some satisfactory standards are going steadily on. 

In the June issue of the Journal of Applied Psychology 
there are three articles descriptive of movements of this char- 
acter. The psychological laboratories of the universities are 
centralizing their tests until standards are determined, which 
standards when tested, if found conclusive, will be accepted, and 
sooner or later individuals will be judged by these standards. 





DR. JONES FINDS THAT THE NEGRO NEEDS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING 


Dr. Thomas J. Jones, a specialist in the Federal Bureau of 
Education, has made a report for the government covering the 
fifty years of educational effort among the negroes of the south. 

The report says three-fourths of the 8,500,000 negroes in 
the south live in rural communities and that 3,000,000 negroes 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits. Nevertheless, the south 
does not produce enough food for itself, drawing on the rest of 
the country annually for farm products recently estimated as 
worth $750,000,000. 

The investigator lays great stress upon the fact that the 
south fails to teach the negroes industrial and agricultural 
pursuits. 

Dr. Jones contends that, although private schools, largely 
supported by northern contributions and in some notable in- 
stances founded and conducted by white men and women from 
the south, have done a remarkable work and for years to come 
will remain an essential part of the movement to develop the 
negroes in the south, the great burden of providing elementary 
training for negroes must rest upon the public school systems 
of the southern states. There it must always rest, he adds. In 
the half century of emancipation, illiteracy among the negroes 
has been reduced from a percentage of more than 90 to about 
30. To continue this rapid improvement in a race’s condition 
and make efficient the man-power through which the south must 
develop its vast resources in soil, mines and forests, says Dr. 
Jones, teachers adequate for the task, both in quantity and in 
quality, must be produced. 

Dr. Jones found, however, a tendency among the negroes 
to emulate many of the white race, both in the south and in the 
north, in that they prefer cultural education rather than indus- 
trial training. 
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The negro wants to become a Paul Laurence Dunbar or a 
Booker Washington and prefers to drive a pen instead of being 
taught to drive a mule. They would rather become educators 
or professional men of ordinary ability, or even less, than develop 
into first-class farmers or mechanics. 

The recommendation of Dr. Jones is that influence be 
brought to bear on the educational institutes for the negroes of 
the south to make the training more practical and of such char- 
acter that the graduates can capitalize their knowledge on the 
farms and in the industries. In other words, teach the negroes 
to become better farmers, carpenters or bricklayers. The Booker 
Washingtons will develop without special attention. 





INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTIONS 

In this issue of the BULLETIN there appears an interview 
with Arthur ‘Williams, first published in the Sunday edition of 
the New York World. 

As the first president of our Association, Mr. Williams is 
known to most of our members and his activities along social 
and industrial betterment lines are familiar to the reading public. 

Some of Mr. Williams’ statements are characterized as 
“startling sentences.” It must be assumed that the interviewer 
is not as familiar with the discussion on this subject as our 
members, for there is nothing particularly startling in what 
Mr. Williams has said, rather his interview is the presentation 
of a deep philosopher which underlies the trend of thought of 
the moment. “If America is to hold her present industrial 
supremacy,” says Mr. Williams, “American employers must bear 
in mind that they cannot afford to waste human life.” There 
is nothing particularly startling in this statement; and, continues 
Mr. Williams, “We can’t afford to have dead workers; we can’t 
afford to have sick workers; we can’t afford to have resentful, 
discontented, undernourished or underpaid workers.” These 
statements may appear as startling to those unfamiliar with 
industrial problems, but surely they are familiar affirmations to 
BULLETIN readers. 

The members of our Association are in agreement with what 
Mr. Williams has said. What we seek is the remedy. Scientific 
employing will help; effective training will also help; but what 
does it profit an industrial institution to employ correctly and 
train ever so well if the trained employe does not remain with 
the institution? What is the solution for the spirit of unrest 
which underlies the large and growing labor turnover problem? 
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It may be found in part, at least, in stock ownership on 
the part of employes and in profit-sharing. It may be found in 
part in retirement pensions or service annuities, in group insur- 
ance, in sick and death benefit plans, in health education and 
safety precautions. All of these co-operative activities will 
prove of value. With a labor turnover causing a billion and a 
‘ half dollars of waste annually to American industries, and with 
an additional billion dollars of waste due to labor troubles, there 
should be nothing startling to any student of industrial problems 
in what Mr. Williams has said, rather there should be earnest, 
concentrated effort to solve the problems which he has set forth. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Gives Military Course 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, by the estab- 
lishment of a four-year option in military science, is about to 
take the most important step forward in technical education of 
the past half-century, a step that will place it in direct touch 
with military affairs, just as its other movements have placed it 
more and more in touch with the industries. 

In September there is to be established the new military 
option, and the graduates of these courses will be available ma- 
terial for army officers in precisely the same sense as at West 
Point. Tech will not, however, become a government military 
school, as some have hastily concluded, but will remain under the 
direction of its president and faculty, and will turn out men well 
grounded in military science as well as in the foundations of 
engineering knowledge. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology has already estab- 
lished several schools for the training of officers for the merchant 
marine and will open others soon. 

These schools were suggested by Henry Howard, a graduate 
of Technology. The first was opened in Cambridge by Dean 
A. E. Burton and since then others have sprung up along the 
coast at Atlantic City, Cape May, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cris- 
field and Norfolk. Next week schools will be opened on the 
Great Lakes at Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago and Duluth, and 
these will be followed by others at Southern ports and on the 
Pacific Coast. 





Men are valuable just in proportion as they are able and 
willing to work in peace and harmony with other men. When a 
person loses his ability to co-operate with others, he has joined 
the Down-and-Out Club.—Results. 
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HELPFUL INFORMATION AT BUFFALO CONVENTION 


8. L. Nicholson, Sales Manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Describes Their Sales Meth- 
ods—Sidney W. Ashe, of the General Electric Company, 
Furnishes Up-To-Date Data on Health and Industry— 
Dr. Paul Kreuzpointner Discusses the Position of the 
United States Among the Twenty-Two Nations Struggling 
for Industrial Supremacy—Harry A. Hopf, of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Discusses Efficiency as 
a Means of Securing a Desirable Condition. 


In. discussing the report of the committee on Advertising, 
Selling and Distribution at the Buffalo convention, S. L. Nichol- 
son, sales manager of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, described the interesting plan under which their 
sales department is conducted. He said: 

“In the first place, you should not put in systems that are 
complex and require salesmen to become systematic, because 
they are not systematic individuals, as a rule. Any system you 
put in must impose but little need for systematizing on the part 
of the salesman, and all that detail work conneeted with the 
system must be done by clerks in the background. In the sec- 
ond place, you must outline the system in such a way that when 
a salesman sees the reports and assignments he can see that it 
is to his interest to maintain them, and then he will take a lively 
interest in them. 

“I agree with Mr. E. St. Elmo Lewis that, first, you must 
know your market and field. We in our business, the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, endeavor to find out 
how much per capita we should get out of every man, woman 
and child in the United States, and after several years of work 
we know alittle bit about it, but not enough. We set a certain 
bogey against every man, woman and child, in a certain territory 
covered by'our men. Having set that bogey, we ask the sales- 
man to make up a list of his customers, how much material he 
will probably sell, and how many calls he will make to sell it 
during the next year. He sets his own bogey. We add up to 
total sales he expects to make and divide that by his salary and 
expenses, and in this manner we get the percentage of sales ex- 
pected, and if it is right we let it go, and if not, we work with 
him until it is on the right basis. The man is in business for 
himself. The salesmen’s salary and expenses come in as ex- 
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pense on the bogey proposition. At the end of each month his 
salary and expenses are charted, and this chart is compared 
with a table which shows how much in sales he should have made, 
and if he has made his own bogey, his expenses are remitted. 
That runs in a cumulative way for a year. The salary depends 
on whether or not he meets his bogey. If he meets and exceeds 
his bogey, he is entitled to an increase. If he does not meet his 
bogey he does not get the increase and, furthermore, is liable 
to a reduction in salary, or even removal. 

“I think you should study the question from the acadetnic 
viewpoint, perhaps, in determining the total volume of business 
in your line in the United States, and let the salesman go out 
and get as much of this business as he can, and then see how 
much he has been able to sell; and compare the two. When you 
start to analyze the charts—and they include his calls, customers, 
number of quotations, number of customers, and number of 
prospects and their relation one to another, and the business 
obtained—you will find pretty soon that the salesman is weak 
in certain points, you will find, possibly, that he has too many 
customers for the number of calls, or something of that kind, 
and you will find he is, perhaps, not effective. You will find that 
one salesman .produces a certain number of dollars per call, and 
another one much less, for the same line of goods. Then you 
want to get at him and study what the weak points are, and 
after he has seen his own chart, he is in a receptive mood for 
training. I do not believe in superimposing a training system 
on the salesmen in the field until they are in a receptive mood, 
and if you keep the proper records and show these to the sales- 
men, you can feel that their attitude is such as to put them 
in a receptive mood, and then you must have a good supervisor 
to look after the matter. 


Demonstration Sales a Failure 


“A large number of the questions referred to in the report 
apply to certain kinds of selling. Mr. Caperton spoke of demon- 
stration sales. In our organization that system of sales has proved 
a failure. We do not sell commodities in the usual sense. Ours 
is an engineering problem. A demonstration sale that will work 
with commodities will not work with an engineering problem, 
as it varies very much. 

“It seems to me that in training salesmen there are certain 
fundamentals in which you must train all of the salesmen. There 
is engineering selling, specialty selling, merchandise selling, and 
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many other classes of selling, but in all of these classes of selling 
we come down to two classes of salesmen, development sales- 
men and service salesmen, and the development salesman is one 
who can go out and build business in new fields, or jack up 
business in old fields, while a service salesman is one who can 
show the customer how to make a dollar. We try to train all 
of our salesmen to the ideal that their proper object in life is 
to show our customers how to make a dollar more through buy- 
ing our goods than through buying the goods of some one else. 
That is service selling and also development selling. 

“The average types of salesmen are simply ‘order takers,’ 
as has been referred to previously in this discussion, and they 
deal only with propositions that are already established. The 
service salesman is a different type of man from a development 
salesman and requires different treatment. 


Including “Overhead” on Sales 


“To go a little further and refer to a system which we have 
inaugurated and which we have had now in effect for some 
four or five years. If the management had foreseen what it 
would cost, I do not believe we would have gotten into it, but 
now that it is in force it is producing results. Our average sales- 
man formerly turned in twenty-one orders a month in our busi- 
ness. We increased that to forty-eight orders a month with the 
same salesman that we had previously, and he has done it him- 
self by efficient methods and a study of his own time distribution. 
If you are going to train salesmen, you want to figure out the 
cost per call, and the cost per quotation, and you will find out 
something. In one of our territories it costs us $10.80 for every 
call the salesman makes. You have got to include not only the 
salesman’s salary and expenses, but the overhead in the com- 
mercial organization, and that is not often done. Bring that 
before the salesman and show him what it costs you, and he com- 
mences to try to be effective while in the presence of a customer. 
He will bear in mind, when he is in the presence of a customer, 
that he must sell enough goods to pay $10.80, the cost of the 
call, and then some profit, and the consequence is they are selling 
goods in every town they go into. 

“Some of our men were engineering salesmen, and had 
secured an order every month or so, and when business was bad, 
it was bad, and it could not be helped, and they sat around the 
cffice with their feet on the radiator and would say that busi- 
ness was very dull, but they could not do anything about it. That 
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attitude has been eliminated, and we now have the salesmen un- 
derstand that they must go out and make the business and get it.” 


Position of the United States in the Struggle for Supremacy 


Dr. Paul Kreuzpointner in opening the discussion on the 
report of the committee on Continuation Schools, of which he 
was chairman, gave the following interesting information: 

“This morning I called your attention to the fact that there 
are twenty-two different nations bound to reach the same goal 
which this country has in view, as quickly as possible, so far as 
it relates to the organization and the establishment of Continua- 
tion Schools. It is up to me to show you and make you realize 
what part the United States is going to play in this rush. towards 
the conservation and preservation of the mental resources of 
these twenty-two nations. Some of these nations have already 
a large advantage over us. They are all well prepared. They 
have the lead to a very large extent, and I consider it important 
at this time to call your attention to what extent certain nations 
have already the advantage over the United States. 

“The idea of Continuation Schools originated in Germany, 
and, while at the present time we have unpleasantness with Ger- 
many, permit me to call your attention to the fact that whatever 
the outcome of this war is, if you cut Germany up into a hun- 
dred parts, and divide Germany among other nations, which 
probably will not happen, the mentality, the characteristics, the 
philosophic mind of the Germans, acquired and instilled and 
forced into them during the last thousand years of economic 
struggle, will still remain after the war, and the United States 
will have to consider that point just as well after the war as it 
considered it before the war. All over Europe, after the war, 
there will be armies drilled to the highest pitch of efficiency. 
Common labor will have been drilled as common labor has never 
been trained before. Female labor will be highly educated and 
will demand its portion of the every-day things of existence, 
together with the men, and will be asked to be put on the same 
level and governed by the same standards. What have we to 
offer? They will be willing to work for low wages, they must 
in order to recuperate ; before the war they were trying to secure 
laws in their favor, and there will be still more people to do so 
after the war, after these years of struggle and privation. Please 
consider that, gentlemen. That is one of the facts. 
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Universal Democracy Will Free Talent 


“Moreover, we are fighting now for an ideal, for the preva- 
lence of democracy, and whenever you have universal democracy 
you will free an immense amount of talent and mental ability 
that is lying dormant now in the nations that have been subject 
to autocratic government for hundreds of years. We will have 
to fight that awakening talent. 

“In 1891, the Russian government sent a high officer to this 
country to study our railroad systems. I was detailed to be his 
guide. He was in Altoona three weeks, and he remained in the 
United States for eight months, traveling in various parts of it, 
and after he came back to Altoona I went with him to Phila- 
delphia and New York, and we talked about conditions abroad. 
I said, ‘You are going to develop your resources in Russia now. 
You want Russia for the Russians, you want to develop your 
resources as we have developed ours, and you will have a third 
class between the existing classes, the highly educated and the 
low. Do you expect to retain your autocratic government with 
a third class wedged in between the other two? Will you be 
able to retain the lead of your people and have their talents 
dormant?’ He said, ‘No, I am afraid there will be changes.’ 
That was twenty-five years ago. They have freed all that talent 
in Russia; they are talented people; the Slavs are more talented 
than a good many people think they are. You will free the 
talents lying dormant in the Germans, through a universal de- 
mocracy, and at once all that talent which has been locked up 
in the continuation school will be free; and as a matter of fact, 
let me call your attention, gentlemen, to this, that even before 
the war there was a movement in Germany in high places to 
free the workingman, to arrange the continuation schools in 
such a way that the talent might get to the top; so that Germany 
has still more talent at her disposal, and whether Germany will 
be a democracy or remain as she is, after the war there will be 
a freedom of action there, and we will feel it.” 


Reduction of Accidents an Educational Problem 


In discussing the report of the committee on Safety and 
Health at the Buffalo convention, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Sydney W. Ashe of the General Electric Company, gave 
some interesting data.. He said: 

“This safety report brings out forcibly the fact that the 
reduction of accidents is very largely an educational problem. 
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You have got to attack it from two points. When you see that 
over twenty-four per cent. of the accidents that occur are due 
to carelessness of the injured themselves, and that less than 
one per cent. can be avoided by the use of safeguards, you see 
what a very large personal problem safety work is, and those 
who have given much thought or attention to this work and 
have been successful with it have fought it out largely along the 
lines of personal work, using educational methods. 

“Now, in the survey of the methods which we have recom- 
mended, we found that we were confronted with a very serious 
factor, namely, that labor turnover is a large factor in the caus- 
ing of accidents. This made the problem of laying out educa- 
tional work which could be given to new employes, at short 
notice, a very difficult problem, and we realize, therefore, that 
if some method can be worked out whereby a large reduction 
can be made in the labor turnover a great many of the ills to 
which the companies are now prone would be cured; in other 
words, our safety and health problem, and the labor problem, 
would be reduced conservatively 78 per cent. The problem 
would be 70 per cent. less if a radical cure for labor turnover. 
could be found. We have several illustrations in the report to 
bring that point out. For instance, there was one concern that 
reported that 76 per cent. of their accidents occurred to employes 
less than one year in the service, and that such accidents are 
39 per cent. more severe in the items of lost time than those 
occurring to employes older in point of service. Just think, 76 
per cent. of the accidents! A statement was made here yester- 
day that 50 per cent. of the accidents in another company 
occurred to employes who were in the service for less than six 
months. There is 76 per cent. of your problem right there. 


350,000 PREVENTABLE DEATHS YEARLY 


“Going from the safety work to the health work in industry, 
in this country today there are 1,400,000 deaths per year. Get 
that, 1,400,000 deaths from disease and from accidents! It is 
estimated that 350,000 of the deaths are preventable. Now, 
what does 350,000 mean—350,000 preventable deaths? The 
city of Buffalo has a population of 500,000 approximately. It 
means in each year that three-fifths of a city of this size is 
cleaned out by preventable deaths. We are trying to raise an 
army of 500,000 men by registration. They say that it will take 
two years to train an army vf a million men, and perhaps three 
years. In three years’ time we lose over a million men, women 
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and children, the size of this army that all the money is being 
raised for and the energy is being expended for—we lose that 
number of people in this country through preventable deaths, 
deaths of men, women and children, so that it is a big job for 
all of us when we consider the magnitude of this waste. Won- 
derful progress has been made in reducing infant mortality, in 
diseases of children, and in the reduction of contagious diseases. 
Progress has been made in reducing these diseases by educa- 
tional work, by instructing the mothers in the way of caring for 
the child, and the results achieved have been wonderful. For 
instance, from 1900 to 1914, the deaths from malarial fever 
were reduced over 72 per cent. In the case of tuberculosis great 
progress has been made. That is the disease which is killing 
off in the French army today something like 100,000 men a year; 
when poor France only has 40,000,000 people she is losing 
100,000 a year through tuberculosis, largely because she has not 
done any prevention work, the way India has done it, in the 
field of tuberculosis; and in this country we have reduced the 
deaths from this disease 29.7 per cent. in the period from 1900 
to 1914. The average reduction of deaths from all diseases 
from 1911 to 1914 is over 31 per cent. The reduction among 
diseases like typhoid fever during this period, 1911 to 1914, is 
something like 29 per cent. The diseases of children, such as 
measles, scarlet fever, etc., 18 per cent., and bronchitis 23 per 
cent., and so on down the line as I have given you in the tabula- 
tion, and that has all been done largely through educational 
prevention work.” 





The End to Which Efficiency Should be Developed 

In discussing the report of the committee on Office Work 
Schools at the’ Buffalo convention, Mr. Harry A. Hopf, of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, commented on 
schemes of organization for the purpose of insuring efficiency, 
as follows: 

“Any scheme of organization, or any principle of efficiency, 
is purely a means to an end and should never be made a fetish— 
there is the danger of seeking out the form and thereby over- 
looking the substance, and that is a problem that a business 
executive has got to solve. The distressing fact to me in the 
development of specialization is that it undoubtedly tends to 
narrow the outlook of the individual. That is one of the effects 
of our present day commercial development. I wonder how 
many of you realize that the very reason for our being here 
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tonight and belonging to this Association is directly traceable to 
this condition of specialization which has grown up in the busi- 
ness world? Two or three decades ago the apprentice and the 
employe sat at the feet of the boss and imbibed all the knowledge 
and wisdom that he had. The boss had some in those days. 
There was direct personal contact and touch between employer 
and employe. With the advent of the corporation, with the 
advent of the conditions which made possible our modern busi- 
ness growth, that personal touch was largely destroyed, but 
education has come in from the outside to restore it, so the 
development or specialization which was made necessary by the 
growth of business concerns, and which destroyed the contact 
between the rank and file and the executive, made it impossible 
to yield sufficient successive reactions for the individual in his 
job so he could propel himself along the path of promotion. If 
you are dealing with the same facts day in and day out, how 
can you derive inspiration enough to get away from routine and 
strike out and be original, be a thinker? You cannot do it; at 
least it takes a most exceptional individual to do it. 


ENABLE THE INDIVIDUAL TO WORK OUT HIS DESTINY 


“Mark you, with the year 1900 you can indicate the begin- 
ning of this growth of education, of business—with the establish- 
ment, I like to say, of the School of Commerce in New York 
University. That school has taken a leading part in this progress, 
and during the last seventeen years all of these wonderful edu- 
cational opportunities have been open to the individual, and that 
must mean only one thing, and that is, they are aiming to give 
to the individual those opportunities which enable him to get 
away from the routine and work out his own destiny. Not 
everybody is 42-caliber—you cannot make a 22-caliber man or 
woman into a 42-caliber man or woman. That simply cannot 
be done, not from the outside forces. Through the influence of 
the office training school which is brought into the organization, 
and through the inspirational genius of the educational directors 
and a statement of company policy, and the holding out of a 
definite objective to the ambitious individual all these years in 
the organization, it has tended to reduce the gaps which have 
grown up between employer and employe, and their relations 
are being now more intimately discussed, and I do want to say 
this—I believe thoroughly that an individual intelligently dissat- 
isfied with his job should be given attention, and I believe in 
moving the whole force onward and upward—that is a matter 
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of theory, you will say, and when you take the fifteen hundred 
girls over in the Larkin Company’s plant, working at their indi- 
vidual jobs, it is hard to visualize this—but I do believe in 
moving the whole force onward and upward; there is no such 
thing as standing still, and I believe when the individual has 
come to his limit, and there is no opportunity for his further 
advancement, he should be promoted to the outside of the organ- 
ization, and the executive should do that, or he is storing up a 
misfit for himself.” 





California’s Junior Colleges 


The junior college system, which is already well established 
in California, has been made an integral part of the secondary 
school system of the state and has had its curriculum broadened 
by an enactment of the Legislature at its recent session. The 
new law provides that the junior colleges may offer not only 
courses paralleling the first two years of college work, but that 
they may give instruction in mechanical and industrial arts, 
agriculture, household economy, civic education and commerce. 
The organization of junior colleges is limited to districts having 
an assessed valuation of $3,000,000 or more. Attendance at 
these institutions is hereafter to be counted as attendance in 
high schools. 





Boston Trade Schools Help to Business 

The continuation and trade schools of Boston are proving 
an important aid to manufacturers in filling positions made 
vacant by men entering military and naval service. Five thou- 
sand young men are attending these schools, which will fit them 
for trade positions. 

In a recent instance a large machine shop lost twenty em- 
ployes who enlisted. The manager communicated with a con- . 
tinuation school, and within a few hours every idle machine was 
again manned. 





Fiction Publication Falling Off 
Popular belief that works of fiction dominate the literary 
field is exploded by a statement issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Education giving a survey of publication from 1890 to 1916. 
Last year fiction represented approximately 9 per cent. of the 
books published, while in 1890 the figure was 24 per cent. 
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DISCHARGING MEN AN “EXPENSIVE LUXURY” 

Arthur Williams, One of America’s Advanced Executives, 
Says Billions are Lost Through Failure to Solve the 
Human Side of Labor Problems, and, if America Would 
Retain Her Supremacy After the War, “We Can’t Afford 
to Have Dead Workers or Sick Workers; We Can't 
Afford to Have Resentful, Discontented, Undernourished, 
Underpaid or Unhappy Workers.” 





An interview with Arthur Williams, the first president of our 
Association, which appeared in the New York Sunday 
World on July 15th, 1917: 


By CHARLES W. Woop 


“Discharging employes is one of the most expensive lux- 
uries that an employer can indulge in. 

“A man’s job should be considered sacred and he should 
not be deprived of it without due process of reason. 

“The ‘labor turnover’ in many American industries is an 
amazing waste. It is but a phase of the great human problem 
in industry which American employers have blindly neglected. 
No one’s mind can work at maximum efficiency in an atmosphere 
of insecurity; no one can be at his best where his job is 
uncertain.” 

These startling sentences did not come from a college 
economist or an agitator in a trade union congress. They came 
from an executive head of one of New York City’s leading 
industries in discussing the commercial outlook for America 
after the war. The speaker was Arthur Williams, active in 
America’s Safety First movement and known everywhere as a 
great electrical engineer—and more. He is an engineer of big 
business projects as well, and it might not be out of place to 
call him a social engineer. Social currents are as real to him 
as electric currents and their laws must be equally respected. 
In none of his plans does he forget that he is dealing with human 
factors, and he has gone deep into psychology to ascertain their 
exact values. 

Human Factor Must Be Met 

“If America is to retain her industrial supremacy after 
the war,” he said, “the human factor of the labor problem must 
be met and solved at once. This is not sentiment. It is busi- 
ness necessity. This country has outstripped Europe for many 
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years in mere production of commodities. We have led the 
world in administrative and executive skill, in the organization 
and financing of material projects. In salesmanship, also, Europe 
has little to teach us, and in the problems of delivery and trans- 
portation our methods have easily been supreme. And yet, in 
the sum total of efficiency, we have found it difficult to compete 
with many European countries, simply because we have neglected 
the human side of the labor problem. 

“If America is going to hold her present supremacy,” he 
repeated, “American employers must learn that they cannot 
afford to waste human life. We can’t afford to have dead 
workers. We can’t afford to have sick workers. We can’t afford 
to have resentful, discontented, undernourished or underpaid 
workers, and we can’t afford to have unhappy workers. 

“We must quit sentencing men to death for the crime of 
carelessness. Carelessness is criminal, to be sure, but capital 
punishment is too severe. So are our other most common pen- 
alties. If we could fine them or imprison them for being care- 
less it might not be so bad, but cutting off their arms and legs 
because they are careless is inhuman.” 

The words were rather cryptic, but no employe who is 
acquainted with Mr. Williams’s campaign for “Safety First” 
will fail to grasp his meaning. Mr. Williams is President of the 
American Museum of Safety, an organization which has almost 
forced thousands of employers to install safety devices in their 
plants. It is not enough, says Mr. Williams, to have a shop 
where a worker’s life may be safe if it is possible to have one 
where he can’t get hurt. If a man is killed through his own 
carelessness on a machine which might have been protected so 
that even a careless man could operate it, isn’t it, he asks, a form 
of capital punishment for carelessness? 

“A great many employers used to argue,” he said, “that 
danger would make the workers careful. Fortunately, we know 
our psychology better now. Constant danger either produces a 
state of panic in their minds, or else they grow used to it and 
take chances. Only where there is a maximum of safety will 
there be a maximum of efficiency. 


Industry Has Been Blind 


“But if we are to solve the human side of the labor prob- 
lern—and let me say again that we are doomed to lose our 
position in the world’s markets unless we do—we must think 
of much more than mechanical safeguards. We must see to it 
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that our factory conditions are never such as to undermine the 
health of the employes. Sick men cannot compete with healthy 
ones. If Germany has general health insurance in all her indus- 
tries, we must have it, too. If her factories are made so safe 
and light that disease does not enter them, so must ours. Any 
move, no matter how radical or Socialistic it may seem, which 
in actual practice tends to conserve the life and health of the 
working people must not be ignored by American employers. 

“And we should go further into the consideration of their 
physical health. We must not ignore their comfort, their self- 
respect and their ambitions. Not for their sakes—for self- 
respecting American workingmen do not want employers to be 
nice and kind to them—but for ours. If we want them to do 
their best work we must insure them the best possible conditions. 
If we want them to be interested in their jobs we must see to 
it that the jobs are interesting. If we want them to co-operate 
with us we must make them our partners.” 

Mr. Williams emphasized again that he was making no 
appeal to the soft-hearted. From his point of view, there is no 
conflict between the highest humanitarianism and the best busi- 
ness sense. Industry has been cruel in the United States only 
because it has been blind. It has killed and maimed millions of 
workers, not because it was good business to do so, but because 
we did not see what a foolish, inefficient method it was. The 
great strikes of the past fifty years have represented just so 
much waste. They should have been prevented, not by enslaving 
the workers, but by making them partners, for no man will 
knowingly strike against himself. Capital and labor have been 
forever deadlocked over the question of wages and hours and 
conditions of employment, industry has been paralyzed from time 
to time and hunger and want have reigned supreme, not so much 
because of conflicting interests as because of very foolish mis- 
understandings. 

“Many employers,’ he said, “have stubbornly held out 
against a shorter workday, only to discover, after they had suf- 
fered seeming defeat and were at the mercy of the union, that 
the shorter workday raised the efficiency of the employes and 
greatly increased the output. Others have had the same experi- 
ence in strikes for higher wages. Unfair wages are not only 
unfair; they are unwise, and long-visioned employers are begin- 
ning to see it. 

“One of the great causes of strikes,’ Mr. Williams added, 
“has been the discharge of some employes. Employers have 
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generally considered it their right to discharge anyone they 
wished, and they have delegated this right to their foremen and 
superintendents. Now they are beginning to see that discharg- 
ing employes is one of the most expensive luxuries that an 
employer can indulge in. 

“Only recently has the cost of breaking in new employes 
begun to be reckoned. It has been hidden formerly in the initial 
cost of production and thus escaped the employer’s attention. 
Now the ‘labor turnover,’ the ratio of the number of men hired 
in a year to the total number of employes in an industry at a 
given time, has come to light as an amazing waste. 


Each Discharge Costs $70 


“Henry Ford found that he was hiring 50,000 men per year 
in 1913, while only employing 13,000 or 14,000 at any one time. 
He figured the cost of breaking in a new man averaged $70. By 
tackling the human problem in the various ways he did, espe- 
cially by instituting profit sharing so that each employe had an 
employer’s interest in the. company, this labor turnover was 
almost completely eliminated. 

“In many industries the labor turnover averages 300 or 
400 per cent. In some of the chemical industries it exceeds 
700 or 800 per cent., which means that the average employe 
holds his job only three or four weeks. This is frightful waste. 
It means more than the cost of breaking in new men, for no 
man can be at his best where his job is so uncertain. He may 
go through the mechanical motions required, but he can have no 
interest in the result. And even in the roughest of labor, in shovel- 
ing dirt or carrying bricks, this element of personal interest in 
the outcome is sure to tell. From the moment a man is hired in 
any capacity some sort of trusteeship should be considered estab- 
lished, with some sort of protection against the whims of his 
immediate superior. 

“No one’s mind can work at maximum efficiency in an 
atmosphere of insecurity. A man’s job should be considered 
sacred and he should not be deprived of it without due process 
of reason. The right to discharge should be taken away from 
foremen and immediate supervisors. Their authority should be 
limited to suspension and their verdicts should be reviewed by 
some unprejudiced superior. 

“Many a competent man is discharged through anger or 
irritation on the part of his immediate boss. If the employer 
realized that it would cost him $70 to hire another he would 
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think twice before permitting the change. Employers may be 
stubborn in declaring their rights, but they are generally given 
credit for willingness to follow their own interests when those 
interests are once clearly perceived. And in the long view, the 
interests of employer and employe are mutual. 


Where America Lags Behind 

“It is doubtful if it is often advisable to discharge even 
incompetent men, for an incompetent man on one job is quite 
likely to be competent on another. Transferring employes from 
department to department, until in some place they eventually 
‘take hold,’ is a more economical system. 

“Unemployment and uncertainty of employment are stag- 
gering wastes of man power. American industry cannot afford 
either. Our industries, so far as possible, must be stabilized, 
giving steady instead of occasional employment. And where 
steady employment is not possible, we should co-operate to make 
the shift from job to job as expeditious as we can. Compelling 
men to go out in unguided, individual search for work is any- 
thing but efficient. There should be nation-wide co-operation in 
the work of bringing the jobless men and the manless jobs 
together, and this work should be carried on by experts who 
know how to find round holes for round pegs and square holes 
for square ones. 

“Unemployment unfits men for work. Uncertainty and 
insecurity have the same tendency. The American employer, if 
he hopes to compete successfully with the European employer 
after this war, cannot afford to have any considerable body of 
American workers subjected to these discouragements.”’ 

“But,” I asked, “with unemployment organized out of ex- 
istence, would not the employed workers have their employers 
at their mercy? Wouldn’t they strike for more than the indus- 
try could stand, knowing that there were no unemployed to take 
their places?” 

“The generals are always at the mercy of the common sol- 
diers,’ he answered, “but there is no conflict between them, 
because they have a common interest. It is only when the com- 
mon interest is obscured that there is mutiny; and between 
capital and labor, in America, this common interest has been 
obscured. With low wages and long hours, with unsafe and 
unsanitary shops, with the likelihood of losing his job at any 
moment, with no personal contact with his employer and no 
personal interest in his employer’s profits, you cannot blame a 
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worker for feeling antagonism. But let all this be changed, as 
it is rapidly being changed by the most far-sighted employers, 
and the workers will know at once where their interests lie. If 
workers acquire stock in the company for which they work; if 
there is an actual profit-sharing partnership between them and 
their employers, if they are treated as partners and not as mere 
equipment or raw material, they can be depended upon to play 
a partner’s part. They will fight as ever for their own inter- 
ests; but their interests will be the company’s interests, just as 
their welfare will be the company’s welfare. 

“This is the human factor in industry, the most important 
factor of all, but the factor which American industry has most 
neglected. Up to the outbreak of the war in Europe, we were 
excelling all countries in everything but that; but their regard 
for human life and human psychology in industry often gave 
them the advantage. In America human life was considered 
about the cheapest commodity there was. If a man lost his life 
trying to make your dangerous machinery grind out dividends 
for you, and you could prove that he forgot something you told 
lim to remember, it didn’t cost you a cent. That is, you thought 
it didn’t. Actually, it was a part of an enormous waste of 
human life which cost us billions in world trade.” 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 


Class “a 
Phoenix Iron Works Company, Meadville, Pa—Mr. W. C. 
Schade, Vice-President. 


Class “B” 
Mr. W. B. Purdy, Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Class “C” 


Mr. Winship Nunnally, The Nunnally Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Paul H. Nystrom, International Magazine Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. J. A. Randall, The Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Maurice A. Brewster, Penn American Refining Company, 
Oil City, Pa. 
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NEWSY NOTES ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


The Eastman Kodak Company has placed at the disposal 
of its employes one of the greatest photographic reference 
libraries in the world. These books forming the Educational 
Department of the library can be drawn by any of the employes 
of the company. In addition the company has provided books on 
industrial and personal efficiency; business history; civil, elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering ; chemistry ; physics and photog- 
raphy. In addition, the libraries of one of the correspondence 
schools have been obtained. 





Mr. Lambert N. Whitney, General Commercial Superin- 
tendent of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
recently gave an informal address before the Providence Tele- 
phone Society. The address attracted so much attention and 
commendation that it has now been issued in pamphlet form and 
will prove a valuable addition to the libraries of our members. 
Copies can undoubtedly be secured by addressing Mr. Whitney in 
care of his company at Boston. 





The factory school of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
is teaching five hundred of their foreign employes the English 
language. 





Our members will be interested to learn that past President 
Tily is the author of a musical composition, “Gloria in Excelsis,” 
which was heard for the first time at the recent chorus concert 
at the Grand Opera House in Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
papers speak very highly of Dr. Tily’s composition. 





The American Rolling Mill Company devoted the July issue 
of its Armco Bulletin to a description of patriotic exercises by 
the employes of the company, including a list of the employes 
who have entered military service. A special celebration was 
held in honor of the one hundred and eleven foreign-born em- 
ployes of the company who during the past year have taken the 
initial steps toward becoming citizens of the United States. On 
June 26, 1916, the company inaugurated classes on behalf of its 
foreign-born employes, twelve men attending the opening session. 
At the present time there are over ninety enrolled in the English 
citizenship classes. 
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The house publication of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany reports an increase in attendance at that company’s fac- 
tory school from two hundred and fifty a year ago to nine hun- 
dred and twenty at the present time, with a corresponding increase 
of instructors from five to thirteen. No company has made 
greater progress in its educational work than has the Goodyear. 





One of our class A members makes inquiry for information 
as to whether or not any of our member companies pay tuition 
fees at colleges or universities after certain of their employes 
have come up to definite requirements in their work for the cor- 
poration. If any of our member companies offer such scholar- 
ships to their employes, will they kindly send information about 
the plan to the Executive Secretary? 





Since its organization, six years ago, the Commercial School 
of The New York Edison Company has issued graduation certifi- 
cates to two hundred and sixty-nine employes; all but thirty- 
eight of which are still in the employ of the company. This is 
rather conclusive evidence that trained employes may be retained 
in service of the company which educates them under proper 
working conditions. The labor turnover in this case is but about 
21% per cent. per year. 





The New York Telephone Company has provided through 
its Employes’ Benefit Fund for the dependents of those who have 
left its service to enter the military service of the government. 
It is expected that the government will ultimately provide for the 
dependents of those who are called into service, but until such 
action is taken The New York Telephone Company has made 
provisions for the dependents of those of its employes who are 
called to the war. 





Mr. Frederick L. Devereux, Auditor of the Long Distance 
Lines of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company and an 
enthusiastic class B member of our Association, has been honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from his alma mater, 
Georgetown University. Mr. Devereux is a modest man, but 
word reaches the BuLLETIN of the new honor which has been 
conferred upon him. 





The Eastman Kodak Company has issued a booklet on 
“Good Health and How to Keep It,” compiled and edited by 
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Mr. W. P. Turner, their class A representative in our Asso- 
ciation. It is a valuable booklet and should be in the library of 
all our member companies. Copies can undoubtedly be secured 
by writing direct to Mr. Turner. 





The Urgent Necessity for Trained Workers 


Commenting on a bulletin issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Education, urging all of school age to stay at their studies, the 
Newark News says: 

“Officials of the United States Bureau of Education con- 
tend that it is of the utmost importance that there shall be no 
lowering in the efficiency of our systems of education because 
of the war. They believe that schools and other agencies of 
education must be maintained at whatever necessary cost and 
against all hurtful interference with their regular work, except 
as may be necessary for the national defense. 

“It is pointed out that if the war should be long and severe 
there will be great need in its later days for young men and 
women of scientific knowledge, training and skill; and it may 
then be much more difficult than it is now to support our schools, 
to spare our children and youth for other service and to permit 
them to attend school. Therefore, contend Uncle Sam’s educa- 
tional experts, no school should close its doors now or shorten 
its term unnecessarily. All children in the elementary schools, 
and, as nearly as possible, all high school pupils, should remain 
in school through the entire session. . 

“This question of the war and education has been taken up 
seriously by experts of the bureau. They point out further in 
this connection that when the war is over, whether within a few 
months or after many years, there will be such demands upon 
this country for men and women of scientific knowledge, tech- 
nical skill and general culture as have never befor® come to any 
country. The world must be rebuilt. This country must play 
a far more important part than it has in the past in agriculture, 
manufacturing and commerce: and also in the things of cultural 
life—art, literature, music, scientific discovery. 

“A right conception of patriotism should induce all students, 
say the bureau officials, who cannot render some immediate . 
service of great value, to remain in college, concentrate their 
energy on their college work, and thus be all the more ready and 
fit when their services may be needed, either for war or for the 
important work of reconstruction and development in our own 
and other countries when the war shall have ended.” 
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CO-OPERATION THROUGH THE CORPORATION STORE 


A Description of a Successful Movement of This Character 
in Vermont—Factors in Management Found Desirable 
and Other Factors to be Guarded Against. 


The Executive Committee of The National Association of 
Corporation Schools, with a desire to place at the immediate 
service of its members information regarding the various meas- 
ures that are being taken by far-sighted directors of great 
industrial enterprises to better the working conditions of their 
employes and to reduce unnecessary labor turnover, has been 
amassing a compilation of data designed to cover the history 
and details of all such plans. This data has been collected and 
is On file in the office of the Executive Secretary. The Associa- 
tion has already issued a report concerning Profit-sharing, Sick 
and Death Benefits, Service Annuities (or Pensions), and Group 
Insurance, and contemplates the publication in the BULLETIN 
from time to time of the results of its investigations of other 
movements toward the betterment of employe relations, as Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations, Hospitals and Medical Service, Com- 
pany Restaurants, Recreations, etc. 

In this article’we shall consider the co-operative plan which 
has probably furnished more targets for hostile criticism than 
any other form of effort that has appealed to managers as prac- 
ticable ; namely, the so-called “corporation store.” Much of this 
criticism is doubtless legitimate. But that such an institution 
can be run to the satisfaction and advantage of both the employe 
and the employer has been abundantly proved by the Vermont 
Marble Company of Proctor, Vermont. Indeed, this company 
entertains a well-grounded conviction that no other of its many 
betterment schemes for the welfare of its employes has been 
productive of more mutual confidence and co-operative spirit. 

Ostensibly, a company has usually one of two ends in view 
in the establishment of a corporation store. Either it desires 
to make it possible for its employes to buy the necessaries of 
life at less than the prevailing cost—a desire that has been 
greatly stimulated by present conditions—or it wishes to pro- 
vide facilities for the purchase of such necessaries where none 
have previously existed, as is frequently found to be the case 
when plants are situated in isolated localities. 

The Vermont Marble Company, however, has achieved still 
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another result by the establishment of its corporation stores, 
namely, a distinctly new and a distinctly successful form of 
profit-sharing. 


The Plan and How It Has Operated 

Scattered over a considerable territory in Rutland County, 
Vermont, the Vermont Marble Company’s quarries and works 
engage over twenty-five hundred employes. The headquarters 
are situated at Proctor, an isolated, one-industry town, so de- 
pendent upon that one industry that it was scarcely to be hoped 
that capital would ever see its way to establishing a first-class 
store there. Therefore, in order to provide its people with the 
quantity and quality of goods felt to.be indispensable, the com- 
pany established and has continued to maintain a store run at 
as low a profit as safe business would warrant. Similar stores 
were subsequently located at Florence, Center Rutland and West 
Rutland. In the last yéar of the experiment (before the profit- 
sharing plan went into operation) the per cent. of profit to the 
company on their entire sales for the year was only 3.6 per cent. 

Some years after the inauguration of this experiment, the 
attention of the company was attracted to the industrial better- 
ment features connected wih the business of the great Krupp 
works in Germany. Among these features was a store the 
profits from which were divided on a profit-sharing basis among 
the employes of the works. On May 1, 1903, the Vermont 
Marble Company put into operation a similar plan, devised to 
fit its own case. At that time the company announced that it 
proposed to divide among its employes, according to the amount 
of their trade at each store, the entire profit of the trade of 
that store. The management of the stores has been continued 
by the company; but a representative committee, consisting of 
five employes, was appointed for each store to take a consulting 
part in the management, and more particularly to supervise and 
audit the settlement of the business and the distribution of the 
profits at the end of the year. These committees are frequently 
called into consultation regarding changes or improvements, and: 
their suggestions are sought and earnestly considered. The real 
responsibility, however, remains with the company which ad- 
vances all the money needed to conduct the business and directs 
the general policy of it. 

All Profits Go to Employes 


The aim has always been to keep the prices of the stores 
as low as possible while assuring a reasonable margin of profit. 
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Under the present arrangement the employes receive their goods 
at less than the original retail cost plus their proportion of the 
expense of the stores. On the other hand, they receive not only 
the profit on their own goods bought, but the profit on sales 
made to non-employes. 

The company retains no financial interest whatever in the 
profits of the stores. The expense of salaries, merchandise, etc., 
for each store is charged as paid to that store. At the end of 
the year the company is credited a rent for the store buildings 
and four per cent. interest upon the capital actually invested in 
the business. Beyond that it receives nothing either for super- 
intendence or otherwise. Thus any possible selfish interest in 
having the employes trade at the stores, or even a suspicion of 
any such interest, is eliminated. 

And not only does the company forego any share of the 
profits, it also assumes all responsibility for the losses—if there 
are any. However, by virtue of retaining the entire manage- 
ment and direction, it is naturally in a position to save the stores 
from such losses. And in this connection it might be said that 
the only complaints or criticisms which have come to the com- 
pany in relation to the stores on the part of the employes arise 
from the necessarily fluctuating dividends, for some of the men 
do not stop to consider that dividends depend upon varying 
conditions. The fact, however, that some criticism does arise 
from such a source is a sufficient commentary, in the opinion 
of the company, upon any proposition looking toward the inclu- 
sion of employes as sharers not only in dividends but also in 
losses. 

Low Cost Prices and Also Dividends 

During the year 1916, the main store at Proctor, including 
the small branch at Florence, showed total sales of $263,843. 
The profit on this business enabled the store to pay a dividend 
of five per cent. to employe purchasers, based upon the amount 
of their trading during the year. The store conducted at West 
Rutland, under the same system but less favorable conditions, 
showed total sales of $115,366, paying a dividend of two per 
cent. to the employe profit-sharers. With the dividends there is 
delivered to each trading employe a printed statement, signed 
by the respective committees, showing the details of the business 
done, together with the settlement of it. The satement also 
includes a record of the amount of the purchases of the employe 
and the amount of his dividend. 

The experiment of the Vermont Marble Company has been 
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dwelt upon at some length because of its development far beyond 
the form originally adopted. In its simplest form, however, 
that of a trading post where employes might purchase goods not 
otherwise obtainable and at reasonable cost, the corporation store 
has become a feature of many co-operative departments. Promi- 
nent among the corporations which have undertaken the opera- 
tion of such stores are the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York, The Interborough Rapid Transit Company of 
Brooklyn, and the American Tobacco Company of New York. 


Conditions Necessary to Success of Plan 

That the expediency of the establishment of such stores 
must depend either upon the existence of a crying need for the 
protection of the employes from inflated prices of the neces- 
saries of life, or the isolated location of the business, would 
seem to be proved by the experience of the American Tobacco 
Company. According to the manager of the Supply Department 
of that company the difficulty of devising a scheme whereby a 
single agency can undeviatingly maintain cheaper prices than 
those of the chain stores of the cities is almost insuperable, and 
when cheaper prices are not maintained the urban corporation 
store, in the absence of any profit-sharing element, would seem 
to lose its excuse for existence. 

Moreover, however well-managed, however moderate the 
prices, however indifferent the company may actually be as to 
whether or not its employes trade in the stores established and 
run by it, such a store, in the simple form of a company trading 
venture, is always open to the suspicion that its chief aim is 
private gain. With the addition of a profit-sharing element, 
however, the company is automatically placed outside of any 
such suspicion, and by the removal of any possible ground for 
misunderstanding, the healthy confidence and co-operation indis- 
pensable as between employer and employe in any right-working 
industry is greatly advanced. 


Dr. Spaulding and His Educational Program for Cleveland 


Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, who recently left the public schools 
of Minneapolis to become superintendent of the schools of 
Cleveland, is one of the pioneers who advocated “vocational 
training” in the United States. Dr. Spaulding began his work 
in Cleveland on September Ist, at a salary of $12,000 a year, 
the highest salary paid to any school superintendent in this 
country. Here are some of the things he has already done: 
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Appointed an assistant superintendent to be in charge of 
night schools; community schools; schools for foreigners and 
schools to be conducted in the factories of Cleveland. 

He has also appointed an assistant superintendent. who will 
devote his time to the development of junior high schools. 

Speaking of general principles and policies which shall guide 
him in his administration, he said: 

“There must be an educational program adequate to pre- 
pare every child to do his bit. Junior high schools, vocational 
schools, extension of practical courses in senior high schools, 
continuation schools, special schools for ‘special types of chil- 
dren—all these mean new or better educational opportunities for 
some children and youths, 

“The maximum of educational effort and the largest funds 
anywhere available are so inadequate to the complete realization 
of a program of truly universal education that they should be 
employed with the utmost regard for economy and efficiency. 

“Waste of time, effort or money, through carelessness, indif- 
ference or inexcusable ignorance, is robbery of the children and 
of the future welfare of the community. 

“Finally,” said the superintendent-elect, “any school pro- 
gram is so dependent upon the approval of the public that frank- 
ness and publicity concerning essential facts, purposes and results 
are indispensable to progress and stability.” 


Reorganizing English Colleges to Meet Industrial Needs 


A revolutionary condition exists among the higher institu- 
tions of learning in England caused by the war. Not only the 
technical colleges, but those which have been rated as purely 
academic, are planning to provide new buildings in which may 
be housed new departments, industrial in character. 

Special attention is being given to coal-tar, chemistry, tex- 
tile industries and engineering; especially mining and electrical 
engineering. Mechanics will also be featured. All of the par- 
ticular branches of industry upon which Great Britain formerly 
depended on Germany will have departmerfts devoted to their 
interests in the reorganized colleges of England. 


To Technically Train Men and Women a Patriotic Duty 


In response to a suggestion from Secretary Lane, ~resident 
Wilson has written a letter urging that colleges and technical 
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schools maintain their courses on a normal basis as far as pos- 
sible during the war. 

Young men below the conscription age and who do not 
enlist should avail themselves, the President says, of opportuni- 
ties for scientific courses if they can. 

The letter made public follows: 

“The question which you have brought to my attention is 
of the very greatest moment. It would, as you suggest, seriously 
impair prospects of success in this war if the supply of highly 
trained men were unnecessarily diminished. There will be need 
for a larger number of persons expert in the various fields of 
applied science than ever before. Such persons will be needed 
both during the war and after its close. 

“I have therefore no hesitation in urging colleges and tech- 
nical schools to endeavor to maintain their courses as far as 
possible on the usual basis. There will be many young men 
from these institutions who will serve in the armed forces of 
the country. Those who fall below the age of selective con- 
scription and who do not enlist may feel that by pursuing their 
courses with earnestness and diligence they also are preparing 
themselves for valuable service to the nation. 

“I would particularly urge upon the young people who are 


leaving our high schools that as many of them as can do so avail 
themselves this year of the opportunities offered by the colleges 
and technical schools, to the end that the country may not lack 
an adequate supply of trained men and women.” 


TABLOID EDITORIALS 
East CLEVELAND, OHIO, is to have a new technical school, 
to cost about $500,000. 


E. L. BowMAN, superintendent of industrial education of 
Pennsylvania, speaking to the school children of Johnstown, 
declared that the program of education for the public schools of 
that state for the next twenty-five years must include a working 
schedule calculated to give the boys and girls not only an elemen- 
tary education along the line of book learning, but also the 
practical things designed to make them useful men and women 
in their community. 


A COMMITTEE has completed an educational and industrial 
survey of Newark, N. J., and recommends to the school board 
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the immediate establishment of a large school where all-day, 
evening and part-time industrial classes may be arranged. 
Among the important features of the proposed institution, the 
report declares, should be a museum of that city’s industries and 
their historical development, and an extensive library of tech- 
nical information concerning the various trades, these being held 
to be of inestimable value not only for the school, but for those 
among the people of the city not connected with the school who 
desire to make use of such information in an occupational or 
inspirational way. 


Suggests a National Commercial School 

Joseph Hartigan, Commissioner of Weights and Measures, 
of New York City, has forwarded a communication to Presi- 
dent Wilson in which he pointed out that America already has 
a military and a naval academy, and suggested that a national 
institution of commerce be established which would be run along 
the same general lines. His suggestion follows: 

“The founders of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point forecasted the future well when they established a 
curriculum of principles underlying its organization, making for 
a scientific as well as a military college of mathematical and 
professional tendency. 

“With the founding of the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis.upon the principle ‘a school at which are educated the 
executive officers of the navy,’ there came an official institution 
for the promulgation of knowledge concerning naval affairs. 
The American navy is the diplomat of the sea. 

“Is there need for the founding of a national institution of 
commerce under the auspices of the United States Government 
—a school for commercial, diplomatic, industrial, transportation 
and banking instructions? 

“Into a United States Commercial Academy would come 
the accumulated experiences of the nation from its domestic and 
foreign trade. Its organization and management, its curricula, 
would develop greater intensity in coherence of work, cement a 
unity of educational procedure and afford a central control for 
the upbuilding of American commerce the world over. 

“Not only should this form of education be entrusted to the 
State, it is the State’s most important function. An education 
for international as well as national business. A training in the 
practical affairs of the world. A making over of actual ex- 
perience and the giving to it a more sociological value through 
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increased individual efficiency for the collective benefit of the 
people of the United States. A national commercial education 
for the promotion of the future commerce of the United States. 
Of the many lessons taught us from the experience of the Eu- 
ropean war, one is supreme, that we can sell more than surplus 
to foreign customers. 

“Such an institution, a national commercial academy, will 
realize in the individual the ideals which are approved by the 
nation.”’ 


COMPARISON OF GERMAN AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS 





Why the American System of Education is Superior—The 
German System Produces a Technically Trained Citizen 
Without Initiative, But Venerating Authority—War a 
Natural Result of Teuton Idea of Systematizing Sub- 
servience. 





[This article was originally published in the New York Times 
Magazine and is reproduced because of its clearness and 
detailed description of the German educational system and 
the results of such a system. | 





By Grorce R. WELLS j 
Associate. Professor of Psychology, Oberlin College, Ohio 


It is fair to judge an educational system (or anything else) 
by its results. The only condition is that those results be 
accurately appraised and that no large proportion of them be 
incapable of measurement. If this statement is to be doubted 
anywhere, it is certainly not to be doubted in the field of educa- 
tion. Their educational system has more to do with the genius 
and spirit of a people than any other influence. There are many 
forces which tend to shape national attitudes—climate, geographic 
situation, and religion. But for the attitude which a nation takes 
toward its problems, whether of commerce, social relations, and 
particularly of ethics, its education is chiefly responsible. 

Eloquent and insistent claims have been made for years that 
German education is pre-eminent among national educational 
systems. These claims, while chiefly made by Germans, have 
been so loudly and frequently stated that they have come to be 
generally believed in many quarters. Very much that is praise- 
worthy can be found in the German system, but also much that 
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is bad. Some of their methods are poor, their equipment is not 
always adequate, and many absurd customs are carefully cher- 
ished. Others have pointed out the excellent features of the 
German system and have compared it with American education, 
to the great disadvantage of the latter. Admitting that many 
such’ statements are to a degree accurate, let me, in the interests 
of truth, point out some facts which are not so satisfactory. 

Speaking generaliy, the German educational system com- 
prises the Volkschulen, higher schools, and universities. 


From 90 to 97 Per Cent. Attend Elementary Schools 

At the Volkschulen attendance is compulsory, and undoubt- 
edly a very large proportion of the German boys pass through 
these schools; the figures vary from 90 to 97 per cent. They 
attend these schools from the ages of six to fourteen. The 
curriculum is difficult. From the standpoint of an American 
student the study hours are long and would be irksome. The 
course covers six years, but attendance is required for eight 
years, so that, as a matter of fact—almost unbelievable in this 
country—many normal children are simply forced to repeat the 
last two years! “Thus a child who is well and can attend school 
regularly, and possesses ability so as to merit, promotion every 
year, will have completed the course in six years, that is, when 
twelve years of age. He cannot be dismissed from school with- 
out the full eight years, or nearly that. Nothing remains but 
for him to go over the work again.” (Seeley: German School 
System, page 89.) The schoolrooms are not equipped up to 
the American standard; the children usually sit on long benches, 
and when one moves out all the others must move to allow him 
egress. The blackboard in the average German schoolroom is 
an affair four feet by six feet mounted on an easel. Recitations 
in our sense of the word do not exist; all classroom work con- 
sists of instruction. A great deal of home work is given. The 
two recess periods are spent in the playgrounds which are 
attached to every German school, but in which no child is allowed 
to play. The recess is spent by the children marching in a kind 
of dead march around the school yard. The cornerstone of the 
course of instruction is religion. By this is meant the teaching 
of tenets of religious sects, always those of the sect to which 
the parent of the child belongs. 


Types of Higher Schools 
The higher schools are of three types: the Gymnasien, the 
Realgymnasien, and the Realschulen. The Gymnasien differ 
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from the Realgymnasien in teaching more Latin and Greek, little 
mathematics and science, and no modern languages as a rule. 
The Realschulen differ from the Realgymnasien in having more 
mathematics and science and no Latin at all. The buildings are 
often sumptuous, containing laboratories and libraries, which, 
however, are not always available for real use. Russell, ift his 
“German Higher Schools,” an appreciative study of the German 
school system, tells us that the laboratories, as far as his expe- 
rience goes, are seldom or never used for the students, that the 
methods of cataloguing and handling the libraries serves prac- 
tically to prevent the students from having access to the books. 
The number of these higher schools is totally insufficient. “In 
Germany there are some 25,000 post offices, each of which rep- 
resents a centre of population. The pastor, physician, and 
schoolmaster, not to mention wealthy peasants and Government 
officials, may aspire to give their sons the higher training. But 
in all Germany there are but 1,173 privileged higher schools, 
and the condition is made still clearer when one learns that the 
twenty-five largest cities have 208 of these schools.” (Russell, 
page 134.) In these higher schools there is an amount of over- 
work required of the student which really produces disastrous 
results. Nowhere in the world is the rate of suicide among 
children comparable with that in Germany. This overwork con- 
sists, a great deal of it, in routine performances which do not 
in any way compensate the student for the labor required. 


Educational System Exists to Train for Service of the State 


A more serious criticism of the German system lies in the 
fact that there is complete lack of continuity. The Volkschulen 
do not lead up to the higher schools, but to some extent parallel 
them. There is no easy way whereby a student trained in the 
Volkschulen can enter the later years of the Gymnasien. It 
therefore becomes necessary for the parent to choose the child’s 
entire career at the moment of deciding what school the child 
shall enter. It needs hardly to be said that the reasons which 
determine these choices are social. 

But the most serious criticisms of German education have 
to do with its ultimate purposes. The German educational sys- 
tem exists to train citizens for the service of the State, and not 
for their own individual development, and the service of the 
State means, in Germany, pre-eminently military service. May 
I quote again from Russell? “It has been repeatedly pointed 
out in this essay that the higher schools of Germany serve pur- 
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poses other than merely giving a liberal education. It is in- 
evitable that a State.system of education should be controlled 
in the interests of the State, but under a bureaucratic govern- 
ment there is danger of using the schools in the interest of the 
class that happens to: be in power. The tendency in Germany to 
regulate everything that can be regulated applies to the control 
of public education as to everything else. Little chance is 
allowed anywhere to individual initiative ; small credence is given 
to the ability of the masses to act aright. The German theory 
is that it is better to avoid making mistakes than to make them 
even for the sake of gaining experience.” (Page 189.) 

And a still more significant quotation may be given from 
the translation of Professor Paulsen’s “German Education” 
(page 257). Professor Paulsen can certainly not be accused 
of anti-German tendencies. “Under these circumstances the 
elementary schools have made steady progress during the last 
generation, and the confidence that this progress will continue in 
the future is not likely to prove deceptive. No doubt there are 
obstacles to be surmounted. Even in liberal circles the enthu- 
siasm for the education of the people is perhaps no longer so 
warm as it was fifty years ago—not to speak of the great land- 
owners in the eastern provinces or of the Church of Rome. 


Not a few of the elected representatives of the nation view the 
progress of the education of the people with great misgivings. 
Since the rise of Social Democracy the question, whether it is 
not easier to govern uneducated masses, is seriously considered 
even by men whose indignation would have been roused, not 
so long ago, by the mere formulation of such a question.” 


Attitude of the Universities Toward Women 


Of the German universities something will be said below. 

The education of girls and women in Germany does not 
compare with that in this country. It is assumed that courses 
of study for women must be different from that for boys, for 
in German eyes the whole purpose of woman consists in the 
care of the home and the rearing of children. Their education 
is controlled always with that end in view. In the elementary 
and higher schools for girls the curricula are quite different from 
those of schools for boys. Only in very recent years have the 
German universities opened their doors to women, and even 
today a very small minority admit women on equal terms 
with men. 

There are really two aims of education. The fact that 
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there are two aims and that they are seldom both achieved by 
any single system is not completely understood by many. The 
majority of the disputes concerning educational methods arises 
out of this fundamental confusion. In the first place, there is 
the necessity for the impartation of information, not only as to 
facts, but as to technical methods, in which skill in handling 
certain stereotyped situations is taught, and in the second place 
a successful educational system should develop what, for the 
sake of brevity, we may here call the problem-solving ability. 
Primary education to a large extent, and many forms of so- 
called applied or technical education, imagine their task can be 
completed without any consideration of the second aim. The 
goal is supposed to be successfully reached if the person has 
ready command of facts, formule and methods of handling a 
more or less large group of reactions. The products of such an 
educational system are valuable technical workmen and efficient 
and capable students or operators in the lines in which they have 
been trained. 


General Ignorance of Technically Trained Workmen 

The Germans have developed this form of education to a 
high degree. Students from German schools have accurate 
information on many subjects. Their technical training is good, 
particularly in the line of applied chemistry; and in general, as 
far as this form of education is concerned, the German system 
on the whole produces first-class results. Yet there is some 
reason for believing that this is not true in all cases, and that 
products of their schools may be lacking in quite rudimentary 
information. FE. g., Professor Ziehen of Berlin, in his book, 
“Prinzipien und Methoden der Intelligenzpriifung,” says: “Many 
mentally normal Berlin workmen know almost nothing of the 
war of 1870-71. Many have no idea of the capital cities of 
other lands. Historical personages are confused in an unbe- 
lievable manner.” And later: “I have myself been convinced, 
to my great astonishment, that certain mentally normal Berlin 
workmen who have lived in Berlin for years do not know on 
what river Berlin lies. Very many do not know into which river 
the Spree empties.” 

There is much reason for ranking American education 
quite high as regards technical training. Much of German 
supremacy in technical efficiency is simply idle rumor. That 
tradition has been established (and the history of its establish- 
ment is curious), but is beginning to decay. There are various 
forms of efficiency. German efficiency is of a certain definite 
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kind, a kind quite different from that of other peoples. It is 
very apparent and is worn, as it were, on the sleeve. But there 
is a growing and well-founded feeling in this country that our 
own educational institutions compare favorably in many respects 
with the best that can be said of the German. 


American Educational System Compares Favorably With 
German 

It is probably true that linguistic training in Germany is 
better done than it is in the Unted States. There are certain 
specific reasons for this, chiefly geographic in nature, which may 
never be overcome. But it is doubtful if this is true of any 
other kind of training, and is most doubtful of the sciences. A 
prominent German pathologist who visited a certain American 
medical school some few years ago expressed himself as being 
surprised at the work done there by students, at its scientific 
accuracy and success. He was heard to say that, when in the 
future his advice was asked by prospective students of medicine, 
in his own country, as to the best place to study, he would be 
apt to name the American university in question. The value of 
German higher. degrees is probably lessening in this country. 
It is perhaps fair to say that the holders of such degrees in 
America are not doing work which in any respect overshadows 
that done by American trained men. I specifically exclude men 
whose work is in modern languages. The reasons why their 
preparations should be made at least partially in Europe are 
obvious. 

An instructor in a prominent American university told the 
writer a few years ago, when he was planning his graduate study, 
that if he, the writer, wished an “easy” degree, he should go 
to Germany. The remark was not entirely fair, but shows a 
tendency which I think is growing. A young professor in an 
American college, well known to the writer, after taking his 
Ph. D. degree in this country, went abroad and worked as an 
assistant in a prominent German Government research station. 
He found that the director of that station at the time—this hap- 
pened less than a dozen years ago—preferred American to Ger- 
man assistants and would always make room for an American if 
possible, even to the extent of dismissing a German. 

On the whole, German technical education, while on a high 
level, does not overshadow the work done in similar lines in this 
country. This does not mean, of course, that it is much poorer ; 
the two systems produce on this count very similar results. 
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The Second Aim of Education 

The second aim of education is to develop a certain kind 
of general skill which has been called problem-saving ability, 
the handling of comparatively new situations. Now, inasmuch 
as these situations cannot in the nature of the case be stated 
ahead of time, such training occasionally seems pointless, and 
for this reason is sometimes termed impracticable, and _ there- 
fore useless. There is no offhand way of describing how such 
skill can be trained, and there is certainly no method whereby 
it may be assured in any particular case. It is not even possible 
to set forth its details with complete accuracy. But as a result 
of ordinary education a student should be able to analyze a 
novel situation, classify whatever parts of it are not novel (for 
no situation can be completely new), and then devote his atten- 
tion and ingenuity to the new and more detailed problems which 
in this way are made to appear. The mental factors which 
make for success in this field are: (1) the ability to recognize 
the familiar features in a given problem and then to apply to 
them technical solutions already learned, and (2) a certain men- 
tal originality which is indispensable for attacking the new parts 
of the problem situation. 

This aim of education is, as I have said, of paramount 
value. If it fails to be realized, progress in the solution of 
difficult problems must needs be slow, and the special type of 
problem which is particularly apt to have its solution impeded 
is usually not technical, but of a more intellectual nature. Be- 
cause such-intellectual problems are fundamental they must be 
persistently and intelligently attacked if civilization is to progress 
rapidly, or at all. 

The conditio sine qua non of the development of the prob- 
lem-solving attitude in students is wisely directed freedom, if 
the contradictory expression may be pardoned. The “wise direc- 
tion” should be limited to the choice of technical methods used 
in handling the familiar parts of the situation. Students should 
be assisted when necessary in analyzing, but should be perfectly 
free in exercising their ingenuity in attacking the incomplete 
parts of their problems. And, on the contrary, the arch enemy 
of true education is the wrong sort of authority, and too copious 
advice as to ways and means of attacking problems. The re- 
search method is sometimes supposed to be the best means for 
developing this freedom of attacking problems. Of course the 
research method is not by any means confined to science. It is 
true that the research method lends itself easily to free investi- 
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gation, but it is also true that it can be so regulated by precedent 
and by the oversight of the director of the laboratory that all 
real freedom on the part of the student is suppressed. 


Opinions of German Professors Must Find Favor in High 
Official Quarters 

Now Germany has used research methods very much in 
her universities. I think that there is no reason for supposing 
that this method originated there. The whole German attitude 
toward authority has to a large extent influenced her research 
methods and spirit. The Herr Professor is ex officio a mem- 
ber of the lesser nobility and, in fact, is quite often autocratic 
in his methods. “Es ist leicht zu sehen” falls far too often from 
the lips of the prominent German teacher. His theories are 
often dogmatic, and for a student to discover facts which oppose 
or weaken those theories is a crime second only to lése-majesté. 
Beyond doubt the work of the German research student, whether 
in science, letters, or history, must not be objectionable to the 
Imperial Government, and promotion to professor will be indefi- 
nitely postponed if his opinions are not relished in high quarters. 
It is not surprising that in not a few cases the head of a univer- 
sity department is a kind of petty tyrant in his relation to his 
junior colleagues and to his students. 

If it is true that the Prussian schoolmaster was the real 
cause of the German victory in 1870-71, it is probably no less 
true that the Prussian schoolmaster is the cause of the present 
war and of some of its more fearful outrages, and for exactly 
the same reason. He has taught the German citizen to be sub- 
missively obedient to any order. 

It would be untrue to say that the American university 
professor and head of department is never autocratic or arbi- 
trary. Every man who has studied in a large university in this 
country knows department heads who are unpleasantly arrogant ; 
but they are not in the majority in the United States. Our 
methods of appointment and university control to some extent, 
and our general theory of education in particular, not to men- 
tion the spirit of the American student, keep them from becom- 
ing numerous. 


German System Produces Technically Trained Citizen 
Without Initiative, but Venerating Authority 
The upshot of it all is that the German educational system 
produces a citizen who may be well trained in a rather narrow 
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technology, whether of science or letters. But he has a some- 
what small individual initiative and a very great veneration for 
authority. Than this nothing could be worse so far as progress 
in education is concerned. 

The ascendency of the German nobility over the rank and 
file of the German citizens is a complete and final criticism of 
the German educational system. What else could be expected 
from a system whose most honored professors could sign and 
support a statement entitled “An Appeal to the Nations.” One 
of the signers of this appeal, traveling in this country in 1915, 
explained how the statement was handled. . The article was 
already printed when it was presented to the professors by the 
military authorities, but in order to lend some degree of decency 
to the thing about two hundred witnesses were called in to testify 
to the extreme kindness of the Germans toward the Belgians 
and to the atrocious acts performed by the Belgians. The pro- 
fessors, however, to make assurance doubly sure, asked that the 
witnesses should be sworn, and set a certain day for them to 
appear and make their statements under oath. But not a single 
witness was willing to swear to his statement, and no one of 
them appeared on the day set. However, the professors, believ- 
ing discretion to be the better part of valor, signed the “appeal” 
anyway. 

Of such an educational system can much be expected but 
capable mechanics and workmen, few of whom will have indi- 
vidual directive power? And by the same token a few men will 
be produced who are highly trained in directing the labors and 
other activities of the masses of the people. But the people in 
general are not taught to handle their personal problems with 
initiative and originality. 

In America it is probable that public school and technical 
school graduates are practically as good-as those in Germany. 
Our educational system, with all its faults, imparts ordinary 
education to the large majority of its normal students, and there 
is a very small amount of subserviency imparted with it. The 
mass of Americans are not afraid to have and to act upon theif 
own opinions. It is a significant and splendid thing that the 
American university to some extent is a hotbed of free thought 
and intense individualism, while it is a symptom of malignant 
disease that the German s¢hools produce men whose mental 
processes and resultant activities are always at the command of 
constitutional authority. 
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Education in Ceylon 
Technical and industrial schools in far-off Ceylon teach 
plumbing, sanitary engineering, railroad shop work, telephone 
and telegraph inspection, shorthand, typewriting, bookbinding 
and many like subjects. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


In writing of our Association and its activities the Passaic, 
N. J., News says: “The employers have found that they pay. 
In New York business firms say that the formation of schools 
has nearly always been followed by more faithful service on the 
part of the employe. Resignations are not so common and the 
worker has a keener and more personal interest in his employer’s 
business. The employe, it is said, shows an inclination to stick 
to the employer to whom he owes his training. The possibilities 
of the schools in building up better relations between employers 
and employes are great. By being in contact with the educa- 
tional development of the subordinate the employer is likely to 
take a more personal interest in him, and the employe will natu- 
rally have a feeling of greater friendliness toward the man or 
business that helps him to obtain an education.” 





The Newark, N. J., Call says: “There are revolutionary 
days immediately ahead for Newark’s public school system. In 
fact, the mighty changes now crystallizing into definite form 
have been in process for several years. It is a peaceful over- 
turn, though none the less important and far-reaching. A new 
superintendent of schools is soon to be chosen, and that he will 
stand for the utilitarian in education rather than for the aca- 
demic and so-called cultural now seems altogether likely. The 
demand for the practical, for the industrial, vocational and trade 
courses has been growing in this community for three or four 
years. It has risen steadily, and like the tides of the sea it will 
not be denied. The continuation schools are one expression of 
this era of the practical, and the Gary school idea is another. 
The most striking manifestation of this new spirit is to be 
found in the rapid rise for efficiency of the Boys’ Vocational 
School and the more recent establishment of a similar institu- 
tion for girls. The genuine trade school, with the alternating 
shop and study periods, is still to come, but it will soon be here.” 


A textile school furnishing technical knowledge of the silk 
industry has been proposed for Passaic, N. J. The plan has 
been under way for some eighteen months. It is quite possible 
that the school will also train for the great silk industry of Pater- 
son, located in the same county. The school will be conducted 
by the county and possibly will be located between the cities 
of Paterson and Passaic. Another school where agricultural 
classes will be conducted during the winter months will also be 
started by the county. Home-making classes will be started in 
the cities for women. 
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The University of California, through its university exten- 
sion division, will enroll a machine shop class at the Polytechnic 
High School, San Francisco. The class will meet from 7 to 
9.15 o’clock Wednesday evenings for ten weeks. All instruc- 
tion will be individual. There will be training in fundamental 
machine operations, cylindrical turning, methods of finishing, 
taper turning, screw cutting, laying out and drilling holes, shaper 
work and plain milling and advanced instruction in milling ma- 
chine practice, gear cutting and tool making. Here is an example 
of the university serving industry without in any way impair- 
ing its cultural activities. 


The Americanization Committee of Detroit has secured an 
enrollment of five hundred men in the citizenship school which 
is conducted at the Cass Technical High School. The courses 
are for those foreigners who have taken out their first papers. 

Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia University, in an 
address to the Louisville Educational Association, defined as the 
most important factor in teaching, the ability to instruct pupils 
how to think. “As a matter of fact, pupils will think in spite 
of anything we may do,” Dr. Strayer said; “but whether they 
think reasonably or not depends very largely upon the quality 
of the teaching they receive. Teaching designed to cultivate 
rational thinking involves three things: The developing of pur- 
poses and ideals, the creating of reasonable attitudes, and the 
formation of habits of carrying the results of reasoning into 
useful action. No part of the work should be purely mechanical. 
Blind response and mere routine drill destroy all need of 
rational thinking. There never was an age in which the demand 
for rational action was so great as it is now and shall be for 
succeeding generations.” 


According to the New Orleans Times-Picayune, that city 
may be selected as the place where a great Pan-American uni- 
versity will be established in the next few years. Several mil- 
lion dollars will be spent in the endowment of the university. 
It will be a great school where American and Latin American 
interests are brought together. 


“Our aim is a training intensely practical, whether the girl 
marries or must earn her own living,” said I. I. Cammack, super- 
intendent of schools of Kansas City, recently. The two-year 
course will offer instruction in cooking, dressmaking, millinery, 
salesmanship, business methods, conduct of a household and 
academic studies, including English, arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship. 


The Pennsylvania State Educational Association, made up 
of the teachers of that state, will present to the legislature the 
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following recommendations: That wherever rural schools be 
consolidated ; the good roads movement be supported; to equal- 
ize public school education in the state, state aid be increased to 
districts needing it most; the minimum salary to teachers who 
are graduates of normal schools should be $50; the appropria- 
tion to township high schools be increased to the maximum 
allowed by law; minimum salaries for country superintendents 
be $2,500 per year; assistants, $1,800; the special appropria- 
tions for vocational and continuation schools be continued and 
an appropriation be made for evening schools; an institution 
for crippled children be started, supported by the state; the 
maximum appropriation for community vocation; vocational 
schools be increased from five to ten thousand dollars and the 
state to pay half the transportation charges for pupils traveling 
to community schools. 


A recent report by the Superintendent of Schools of Ken- 
tucky showed that there were three hundred and forty high 
schools in that state, with an average enrollment of ninety to a 
school... Two hundred and thirty-six of the schools have libra- 
ries and one hundred and sixty are equipped for manual train- 
ing and home economics. Manual training is taught in fifty-nine 
schools and agriculture in one hundred and seventy-three. The 
average amount expended annually per pupil is about $44. 
Last year one thousand eight hundred and seventy graduated 
from high school, of which six hundred and ninety-five entered 


college. 


Utah will probablv be the first state to assert its privilege 
to participate in the financial benefits of the Smith-Hughes Edu- 


cational Law. 


The State Department of Education has sent two inspectors 
to New York to work with Mayor Mitchel’s industrial survey 
committee, appointed about six months ago, with Professor 
Richards of Cooper Union in charge. The department is par- 
ticularly interested in learning what trades are congested, so that 
the school courses may be outlined accordingly. One inspector 
is investigating the printing and other industries to find out how 
much need there is of training apprentices. The other is devot- 
ing his attention to the actual work done in the city’s day and 
evening vocational schools. 


Two-thirds of the students in agricultural schools within 
accessible distance of New York City are reported to be city 
boys. They are attending the schools because they are inter- 
ested in the “back to the soil” movement, and they mean to cul- 
tivate the soil, when they get it, according to the most modern 
methods. 


Announcement is made of plans for a new international 
committee which has been formed to aid in bringing about a 
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revival of the industrial arts in the allied nations of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Russia after the war, and the founder 
and president of the National Special Aid Society, Mrs. William 
Alexander, has sailed for England to start the organization on 
the other side. The committee will aid in the work of giving 
employment to women by reviving the perfection of the indus- 
trial arts. Mrs. Alexander states that the making of industrial 
art products in Europe has been arrested by the war, the manu- 
factories have been closed, and the skilled workmen have gone 
to the front; at the same time there are multitudes of women who 
are eager to work and who are in pressing need of support. 

In a recent address in Pittsburgh, Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, 
Director of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, applied the 
term “idiocy” to the system of education which gives high school 
girls and boys the same training. ‘The time has come,” he says, 
“to strike a new path.” 








Proposed changes in the courses of study of the elementary 
schools of Cleveland will, it is thought by the educational au- 
thorities, give that city the most advanced curriculum in the 
country. The changes were agreed on after assistant superin- 
tendents and principals of the various classes of high schools 
had consulted educators of nation-wide reputation. The new 
arrangements are not intended to teach a trade, but to give the 
pupil an insight into the differént vocations, in order to disclose 
to the student his bent. This, the officials argue, will enable the 
pupil to choose wisely the high school in which to continue his 
education, or the kind of work to pursue if he is compelled to 
leave school at the close of the eighth grade. The chief object 
of the proposed course is to give trade preparatory work, plus 
vocational guidance, with no loss of academic training. At the 
end of the ninth year a pupil may enter any type of high school 
he may choose without loss of time, regardless of the course he 
has taken in the junior high school. 


The master painters and decorators of California in state 
convention by resolution held that the system of apprenticeship 
is out of date, and affirmed their belief that the hope of future 
efficiency in industry lies through vocational training. 


John J. O’Brien is advocating the extension of vocational 
training in the schools of South Bend, Ind. “A _ properly 
equipped school, that could teach both the theory and practice 
of a half dozen of the leading trades, would pay back to the 
city many times its initial cost.” Mr. O’Brien said that he was 
sure that the manufacturers of the city could use as many as 
500 graduates of the school every year. He emphasized the 
fact that by the training they had received they would be able 
to escape the usual long period of apprenticeship and advance 
rapidly into the positions requiring special skill and demanding 
the highest wages. 
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The Mobile, Ala., Register calls attention to the fact that 
only one lynching occurred in each of the states of Alabama 
and Mississippi during 1916. The Register attributes this to 
the fact that these two states are giving more attention to edu- 
cation than the other southern states. It is pointed out that 
there are twelve hundred students at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College in Mississippi and twelve hundred girls in the 
Industrial Institution at Columbus and sixty in the State Uni- 
versity. “The connection between the general state of progress 
in these two commonwealths and the scarcity of lynch-law out- 
breaks is not hard to find. Education and progress will wipe 
out lynchings, for they make for respect of law and order and 
the banishing of lawlessness.” 
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